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the voluptuousness of useless sacrifice. "The affair for which
we were tried, the ideas and aspirations that were dear to our
hearts, did not arouse in us any feeling of repentance; but it
seemed to us that the penalty inflicted upon us would purify
us, so to speak, and that our many sins would be forgiven for
its sake," Dostoevsky wrote later in his A Writer's Diary.
The cause which they had discussed in such a disorganized
fashion, each pitting his dreams against those of his com-
rades, frivolous, boastful, deprecating and jeering, now
seemed sacred because for it they were to die.
Meanwhile the priest had left the scaffolding. Two men
in colored cloaks approached the condemned: the execution-
ers. They had the large hairy hands of professional assassins.
The trumpet sounded, the drums beat and their funeral roll
echoed against the barrack walls. It grew lower, then began
again, insistent, deafening, endless. . . . The conspirators
were obliged to kneel. Above their heads the executioners
broke swords as a sign of dishonor, then the young men were
draped in white canvas robes with long sleeves and hoods.
The first three, Petrashevsky, Mombelli and Grigoriev were
tied to the posts, and the hangmen drew the hoods over their
faces. At a brief command, three squads came forth from
the ranks and drew up before the condemned.
Dostoevsky closed his eyes. He was the sixth man and
would be in the next group of three. In five minutes he
would be tied to the same post. In five minutes he would be
dead. A horrible anguish seized him. He must not waste
those five minutes! He must make the most of them, extract
all their quintessence, all their secret joys, before sinking
into eternal light. He divided those five minutes into three
parts: two minutes to say farewell to his friends, two minutes